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Extracts from the Itineraries and other Miscellanies of Ezra Stiles, 
D.D., LL.D., 1755-1794, with a Selection from his Correspond- 
ence. Edited under the Authority of the Corporation of Yale 
University by Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 191 6. Pp. vi, 620.) 

All who enriched themselves from Stiles's Literary Diary, published 
in 1901, will welcome the addition of these copious memoranda related 
in large part to Dr. Stiles's journeys and therefore labelled by him " Itin- 
eraries ". The index shows a wealth of names both of persons and of 
places and the accomplished editor furnishes identifications of the more 
obscure with such brief explanations as will save a student much toil. 

These miscellaneous notes illustrate afresh the wide-eyed curiosity 
of Stiles about the world in which he lived and the pains he took to 
gratify it. It was essentially a scientific curiosity regarding social con- 
ditions and social changes and he was not contented with vague general 
impressions. Where official reports could be had he copied them, but 
for the most part he sought exact data by personal count or observation 
or questioning. There is a peculiar pleasure in satisfying a scientific 
impulse by a chat with friends, and a slight flavor of gossip brightens 
the facts which in our time are so coldly and severely tabulated by pro- 
fessional statisticians. Modern tables of vital statistics possibly tell a 
tale no better than the phrase "last small pox", meaning 1752, or the opin- 
ion of a Boston pastor that two-thirds of his congregation had smallpox 
in that year. Doubtless the economic historian can ascertain as Stiles 
did the valuation of properties in Rhode Island, the number of polls, and 
the tax levied, but this minister of the standing order takes pains to see 
what proportion the Episcopalians pay in Newport. Himself a prudent 
and provident man, he makes count of the " wealthy ministers " of Con- 
necticut and notes that while no minister was more than half supported 
by salary or people, there were " only 4 really poor and suffering out of 
say 170 ministers". It is the citizen Stiles, not the clergyman, who 
copies prices for wheat, flour, bread, beef, beer, iron, tobacco, and records 
the catch of whales, the growth of mulberry trees, the fluctuations of the 
price of silver. He who can cope with colonial currency will learn the 
price of a suit of clothes when wool is bought at a pistareen a pound, 
when the spinning, weaving, fulling are hired and the wife dyes it blue 
at home. It is easy to imagine the intelligent dullness of Hingham, 
Mass., in 1792, when we are told population, employment, wages, school 
statistics and curriculum, salaries of teachers and clergy, and the com- 
plete absence of Dissenters or friction in the church. Dr. Stiles's in- 
terest in survivors of the Indian population discovers present respecta- 
bility after a most immoral past. There are several plans of wigwams 
and maps of Connecticut towns. 

Naturally church affairs take the first place and Stiles had a passion 
for membership lists, numbers of baptisms, burials, marriages, and the 
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complication of denominational loyalty with political elections. There 
is evident concern about the Sandemanian heresy and it is clear that 
even at the end of the colonial period Congregationalism was still an 
experiment. In Connecticut it was in unstable equilibrium. The tend- 
ency to actual schism on theological grounds, Old Light or New Light, 
prepares us for the final division of Orthodox and Unitarian engendered 
in Massachusetts by a man from Connecticut, and the strength of the 
earlier movement in Connecticut to unite Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians explains why Jedediah Morse coquetted with this project as 
soon as he settled in' Massachusetts. In 1766 there is actual danger in 
Connecticut of coalition with Presbyterianism or with Episcopacy (p. 
451). The ultra-Calvinism of the New Light party was driving people 
to the milder haven of Episcopalian churches. Even Charles Chauncy, 
doughty foe of Episcopacy, writes that New Light divinity is as bad as 
paganism and that he would rather be an Episcopalian than a Hop- 
kinsian. 

Education, too, is a theme, both Yale and Harvard being in view, 
while the letters which close the volume are of value in connection with 
the history of Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania. The let- 
ters are naturally more interesting than the miscellaneous jottings, espe- 
cially a letter by Joseph Meigs describing the Bermudas. 

Francis A. Christie. 

The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. Volumes 
I. and II. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1916. Pp. xxvi, 506; xviii, 620.) 

It is a hundred years since John Marshall reached the summit of his 
career, and for many years he has been accepted as one of the first men 
of his day. Yet through all this period we have had no adequate account 
of his deeds or his personality. That part of his life which came before 
his appointment to the Supreme Bench was chiefly devoted to the prac- 
tice of law. He served during this period only about four years in 
prominent station. He took a leading part in. the debate on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by the Virginia convention, but lapsed into pri- 
vate life immediately afterwards. He began to attract notice by his 
defense of the administration in regard to the Jay Treaty and then took 
position as the leading Federalist in his state. He was sent to France 
as a commissioner in the X Y Z affair and was elected to Congress in 
1798. He made himself disliked by the Essex Junto and their friends in 
the Federalist party because he opposed the Sedition Law and refused 
to assail John Adams ; but he took a strong position among the moderate 
Federalists. He was taken into Adams's Cabinet in May, 1800, and was 
made Chief Justice a month before his superior gave up office. This 
was a small amount of meat for a biographer. 

Small as it is, Mr. Beveridge has made it serve for two large volumes. 



